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Resiliency is defined as an adaptive and coping trait that forms and hones positive 
character skills is often attributed to a person's ability to overcome adversity (Gupton & 
Slick, 1996; Janas, 2002; Richardson, 2002; Werner & Smith, 1982; Whatley, 1998). In 
fact, Grotberg (2003) contends that when enduring adversity, resilient people change their 
personalities bettering ways that help them persevere through future hardships. 
Furthermore, in order to develop resiliency, individuals must continue to persevere through 
the interaction of two factors: (a) risk factors that may be defined as adversities that 
intensify vulnerability, and (b) protective factors that may be personal, familial, and 
community safeguards and provisions of strength (Jessor, 1993; Kumpfer, 1993; Masten, 
Best, &Garmezy, 1990; Norman, 2000; Rutter, 1987). For resilient people, these 
transformations lead to reoccurring self-reflection and insight. 

Much has been written about resiliency, but little of it addresses how people in higher 
education leadership positions describe or acknowledge their experiences with overcoming 
difficulties. Indeed, when talking about one's own resiliency, an individual must 
acknowledge the risk factors of recognized threats, as well as personal strength and 
constitution in overcoming threats. Additionally, much of leadership depends on the 
person's self-awareness and identity (Ackerman & Maslin-Ostrowski, 2002; Christman & 
McClellan, 2008; Komives, 2005). 
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Identity is, in large part, defined by our sex and the social constructions surrounding 
gender. Regardless of biological and social restraints, how we choose to gender ourselves 
may be in contrast to how we are biologically and socially sexed (Lorber, 1994; Ragins, 
1997; West & Zimmerman, 1987). What we perceive as our strength and ability to 
overcome difficulties, twistingly enough, may project a gendered-self that is problematic for 
onlookers. In leadership positions, gendering one's identity beyond the social constructions 
may create an interesting intersection of society and self—risk and personal protection. How 
others perceive the leader's gender and how the leader acknowledges the constraints and 
freedom of his or her gender can be both a threat against and a catalyst for resiliency. The 
study reported in this article used discussions about resiliency as a tool for understanding 
leaders' perceptions of their own identity and how they gender their leadership. 

Most of who we are is defined by our gender. Judith Butler (2004) points out that 
much of this identity is beyond our control, that the making up of our own gender is 
historical, cultural, and political. In fact, dividing gender into two norms, one positioned by 
power and the other positioned by subjugation, initiates an internal and social struggle 
(Butler, 1990, 2004; Harding, 1998; Oakley, 2000; Sloop, 2004; Steinberg, 1993). Women 
must work to become more like those in positions of power; men must avoid being 
perceived as feminine (Gilligan, 1993; Harding, 1998; Tannen, 1994). In general, this 
thinking initiates the "us versus them" understanding of gender differences. This 
dichotomous approach to gender, based on sex, simplifies into one way of being or another. 
Thus, society expects—problematically so—women to behave like other people in positions 
of power without appearing too masculine. And men are expected to behave like men. 

Gender theorists tell us that when individuals cannot envision independent identity 
constructions and new gender identities, they are more bound by what is than what could 
be (Butler, 2004). Identity is controlled individually and socially and for most individuals, 
identity is shaped by others' power. Extending this logic then, we posited that men 
experience the same social constructions of gender and may be as oppressed by these 
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constructions as are women. We wondered if today's men leaders describe their leadership 
in the stereotypes of masculinity (Jung, Franz, Henderson, Jacobi, & Jaffe, 1964; Steinberg, 
1993). Would our men participants convey that they perceive risk and strength in terms 
that emulate masculinity archetypes? Would their resiliency and gender talk resonate with 
having to comply with these socially constructed restraints? 

Purpose of the Study 

The first phase of this research presented a modified Delphi study of resilient women 
administrators in higher education. Participants defined components of their resiliency and 
narrated examples of it. We explored if feminine approaches to leadership, i.e., relationship- 
oriented, consensus-seeking, compassionate, collaborative, and flexible (Hall, 1996; Herber, 
2002; Martin, 2000; McCall, 1999; Morrison, White, & Van Velsor, 1992; Oakley, 2000; 
Offerman & Beil, 1992; Ropers-Huilman & Shackelford, 2003; Shakeshaft, 1989) make 
leaders more resilient in today's complex organizations (Marion, 2002; Marion & Uhl-Bien, 
2001; Ritt 2004). What we discovered, however, is that our women leaders described a 
rather messy and complex leadership and did not define their resiliency in strictly feminine 
terms. We had difficulty fitting these women leaders into a neat, dichotomously-gendered, 
and easily analyzed packages. This realization pushed us to extend our own understanding 
of resilient leadership and of gendered leadership (Christman & McClellan, 2008). The 
thought developing from the first phase of this research is that leadership, shaped strongly 
by our sense of self, may not easily fit into one gender stereotype or another. Leadership 
and gender may be too convoluted to be defined in simplistic binary terms. Or, at least this 
is what we concluded when considering women in higher education administration. With the 
conclusions of the study's first phase, we wondered how men administrators in higher 
education leadership preparation programs might talk about their resiliency and how this 
talk might be viewed in terms of masculinity theory. 
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This article reports the second phase of our study which examined resilient men in 
higher education administration educational leadership programs to determine what they 
identify as components of their resiliency, how they describe events that demonstrate their 
resiliency, and how they prescribe ways in which educational leadership programs can best 
foster resiliency in students who work in today's learning organizations. We viewed their 
responses through masculinity theoretical lenses to determine if our participants describe 
their resiliency in conventional gender terms or if they, like the women participants of our 
prior study, practice a more multidimensional gendered leadership. 

Our participants' discussion of resiliency reveals how leaders position their leadership 
and how that positioning substantiates or refutes gender leadership theory. This study thus 
provided insight into how people respond to a leader when he or she strikes positions within 
and beyond gender stereotypes and how these responses can threaten or strengthen 
resiliency. 

We realized that their notions of resiliency might rely upon a synthesis of gender 
identities. However, we also realized that their discussions of resiliency would help us 
understand how they positioned their leadership and whether that positioning supported or 
refuted gender leadership theory. 

We begin with a discussion of masculinity theory following Steinberg's use of Jung's 
archetypal model of masculinity as a lens to view our participants' commentary. Then, we 
provide our data collection procedures, define the modified Delphi technique, describe our 
participants, and present their online commentary. We then view the responses through our 
theoretical lens and present ideas about what we hear them saying. We conclude with our 
reactions to our participants' messages and thoughts about masculinity. 

Masculinity Theory 

Theories of femininity have begun to explore the interplay of masculine and feminine 
behaviors. Theorists identify intersections of gray in regards to the feminine gender, 
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particularly how women shade their gender with masculine and feminine forms (Cordova, 
Neely, & Shaughnessy, 1988; Mertz, Welch, & Henderson, 1987; Offerman & Beil, 1992; 
Shakeshaft, 1989; Short, Twale, & Walden, 1989). However, the continuum that these 
theorists explore is measured against the constraints of a dichotomous labeling of sex, a 
problematic perspective. So women encounter only a degree of freedom and face Oakley's 
(2000) double-bind, "a behavioral norm that creates a no-win situation no matter what she 
does" (p. 324). Even with these varying degrees of freedom, scholars argue that women are 
not as free in gendering themselves as they may deserve to be so. 

Without feminine studies and feminism, we would know even less about masculinity. 
The study of masculinity owes what little attention it has received to the emergence of 
feminism and women's studies (Gardiner, 2002; Kimmel, 1987). Masculinity and feminism 
are binaries, but they exist because of the exploration of the other (Weber, 1998). However, 
the argument goes, in being the reference for the "norm," masculinity has stronger social 
conventional parameters of acceptable forms of masculine behavior. Whereas women can 
rebel against the social constraints of being feminine to be perceived as a socially 
acceptable form of a leader, men face criticism when appearing, to any degree, as being 
feminine. Furthermore, just as women are criticized for attempting to be too strong or too 
manly, men who are criticized as being feminine are often labeled as being weak or lesser- 
than (Pleck, 1992). Neither forms of criticism are palatable for those scholars studying 
issues of diversity and equity. 

Our focus on masculine theoretical lenses presents some difficulty, but in part, it 
may come from researchers' reluctance to investigate those individuals in socially- 
empowered positions, individuals who require no advocacy because their opinions have 
become the referenced norm (Kimmel, 1987). As one of our participants commented when 
hearing of our second stage of the study, "Why study men? Everything that has been 
written about leadership has been from their viewpoint." As feminists, we find her argument 
meaningful. But we must remind ourselves that just because the man's voice has been 
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heard, it doesn't necessarily represent the masculine one. It may not represent how men 
resist social constructions of their sex (Messner, 1993) or how they gender their leadership. 
We must not assume that just because they are male that they lead in only male ways. As 
Miller (2005) reminds us, "While there is literature that examines the ways women adopt 
masculine characteristics while maintaining feminine values, there is little if anything in the 
literature that examines how men might develop a wider repertoire of behavior to include 
the kinds of feminine characteristics becoming so important to manage" (p. 624). Little 
research has been done to pinpoint the current expectations and definitions of masculinity 
and how it affects leadership resiliency. 

Because of the constraints of gender identifiers, many scholars continue to call for a 
re-theorizing of gender (Arnot, 2002; Brunner, 2005; Butler, 1990; 2004; Christman & 
McClellan, 2008). From feminists and gender theorists alike, a call fora deconstruction of 
"static, binaries in gender studies" is surfacing, for a gender theory that examines 
"parallelisms, interdependencies, and asymmetries between men and women" (Gardiner, 
2002, p. 2). Their discussions, however, have not included how masculinity and male 
leaders, not to be taken as synonymous, might fit into the current feminine and feminist, 
not to be taken as synonymous, frameworks. 

Educational leadership has changed because the organizations in which we work 
have changed. Leaders are being encouraged to behave more in, what gender studies have 
defined as, feminine ways. Masculinity studies (Brod, 1987; Kimmel, 1987; Gardiner, 2002; 
Mosse, 1996) prompt us to question if men are learning to navigate similar intersections of 
gender and leadership constructions. 

To determine if our men participants were sticking to a masculine form of leadership, 
we turned to archetypes or descriptions of what it is to be masculine. From a Jungian 
perspective (Jung, Franz, Flenderson, Joacbi, & Jaffee, 1964), masculinity can be 
understood through five archetypes. Steinberg's (1993) discussion of the Jungian masculine 
archetypes are as follows: 
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• Male-Male Competition 

• Man and the Mask 

• "We-Males" Category 

• Achievement Conflicts 

• Power 

First, the "male-male competition" is defined as the need to control one's environment and 
to respond quickly with aggression around "issues of territoriality and hierarchical struggle" 
(Steinberg, 1993, p. 31). Additionally, external forces define masculinity in terms of 
aggression, competition, strength, and power, terms that shape what it is to be a man. 
Society expects men to exemplify this gender construction, who must initiate the journey to 
fulfill the heroic role. Masculinity is a direct effort to fit the "man and the mask" (p. 41). 
Donning "the mask" of masculinity requires boys to adapt their egos to fit social 
expectations, resulting in the boy becoming a replica of the masculine role model and losing 
his individual identity" (p. 63). 

Next, for most boys who are adapting their persona to replicate norms of 
masculinity, their fathers become the "implicit authority in defining masculinity" (Steinberg, 
1993, p. 67). A "we-males" category emerges as a separation from the "other," their 
mothers who are not of or are opposites of what it is to be power and strength. This 
splitting from the feminine marks the masculine gender as an identification with the older 
male role model and in conflict with femininity. 

To determine if their persona is successful, men evaluate their external achievement, 
e.g., status, pay, and trophies. To acquire these things, men must be decisive and 
assertive, and not to acquire them means to be considered "failures, and even worse, 
feminine" (Steinberg, 1993, p. 98). Even making mistakes can be perceived as being lesser- 
than and can lead to intolerance. In terms of achievement and conflict, when men succeed, 
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they are more likely to attribute their success to their skill, and their failures to luck, "an 
external cause" (p. 100). 

According to Steinberg (1993), because men hate to appear weak, they often 
respond in a powerful manner. To exhibit their power, men must always come out on top. 
The need to be in control and the dislike of the weak extends in the male's reluctance to 
change his behavior. If men become submissive, they are "devalued in their own eyes and 
in the eyes of the collective" (p. 140). Power is satisfying for men and they confirm this 
power by exercising possession of control, authority, or influence over others and events. 
Thus, men are perceived as being powerful and assume leadership positions. 

Procedures 

Generally speaking, the Delphi technique relies upon the interaction of a group of 
people, usually considered experts in their field, and relies on their opinions to form an 
aggregate of the combined knowledge and experiences of the group. Typically, Delphi 
studies are conducted so that participants remain anonymous throughout the process and 
involve a number of rounds of data collection. The notion is that the group can form 
consensus and make judgments during the process and do so without introducing problems 
often associated with group interactions (Hanafin, 2004; SEAMEO Voctech, no date). There 
are several reasons for using this technique. Turoff (1970) delineates four research 
objectives for such use: to explore or expose underlying assumptions or information leading 
which could lead to different conclusions; to elicit information which may generate a 
consensus on the part of the participants; to correlate expert judgments on topics across 
disciplines; and to educate the participants about the diverse and interconnected features of 


the topic. 
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Adapting the Delphi Technique for this Study 

We opted to use a modified Classical Delphi technique since we wanted participants 
to feel free to answer questions without being concerned about others' opinions. Prior to 
forming the group who would respond using the Delphi technique, we met as a research 
team and discussed how we would reach consensus among ourselves as researchers and 
facilitators and how we could keep participant responses "fresh," yet still anonymous. We 
first decided that an online, asynchronous mode could be used to keep the study moving 
along at a somewhat brisk pace and devised a method for sending out queries under a 
"blind carbon copy" mode in email messaging, so that participants could be assured that 
their names were not known to other participants. Yet, we wanted participants to know how 
the group as a whole was forming and developing thoughts about resiliency. Thus, we 
decided to provide responses which could be posted in subsequent iterations in aggregate 
with all identifiers removed. 

Electronic Delphi. This technique was used in a computer-based environment and 
was conducted almost exclusively online. One of the reasons for using an online 
environment was due to the time and distance between participants. Each participant had 
ready access to email, both in his office and at home. We felt it would be easier, given the 
demanding schedule of each of the participants, for them to be able to respond 
asynchronously. Turoff and Hiltz (2005) explain that "a person may choose to participate in 
the group communication process when they feel they want to, [and] a person may choose 
to contribute to that aspect of the problem to which they feel best able to contribute." Study 
participants could respond at any time and they could revise, delete, and add to their 
responses over time, if they chose, before sending out their responses to be placed with the 
group as a whole. 

Using an electronic Delphi also allowed us to structure and organize the study in 
ways that made sense to both participants and us. Additionally, the online environment 
provided us with a way to quickly ascertain which participants had responded and not 
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responded and to make revisions in the ways we asked questions, requested information, or 
provided additional information if participants requested. Still, the online environment 
provided structure that we did not feel we could otherwise obtain—researchers could each 
take the lead in asking questions of and responding to the participants and group members 
could participate at their convenience—than with the more standard "paper and pencil" 
Delphi. One of the benefits of the online environment, we discovered, was that the 
iterations of the study did not need to be divided as discretely as traditional Delphi studies 
(Turoff & Hiltz, 2005). Participants could respond past a deadline, before we met as a 
research group for discussion, and still have voice in the iteration. 

Next we discuss how participants were identified, their collective expertise in 
academe, and how each iteration unfolded. 

Identifying Participants 

For the purposes of this study, we identified male administrators who possessed such 
titles as department head or chair; assistant department head or chair; dean, associate 
dean or assistant dean; vice president or president; or any similar acting, interim, or former 
position, and who worked in any university, educational administrator preparation program. 
Initially, we sent a private email message to 40 male department chairs listed as having 
institutional affiliation with a consortium of major research universities with doctoral 
programs in educational leadership and policy (http://www.ucea.org). We asked these men 
administrators in educational leadership programs if they were interested in participating in 
a Delphi study about men's resiliency in the academy and to identify other participants that 
should be invited to the study. We received a number of replies recommending others for 
participation and contacted those educational leaders via a private email message as well. 
We explained that a commitment of approximately 30 minutes per week for 8 weeks would 
be necessary to participate in the study. No incentives were provided for participation. 

After receiving answers back from the invited participants, we quickly noted that 
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many of the same male administrators were named repeatedly in respondents' replies. We 
then sent out private email invitations to collaborate on the study to a total of 17 men. 

From this group, eight men agreed to participate by the deadline we provided. Other men 
declined to participate due to heavy workloads and previous commitments. The eight 
participants were men who had also indicated their willingness to commit to 8 weeks of 
online communication in the study and returned by facsimile copy or electronic response 
consent forms for participation in the study. 

The participants in the study included Hispanic and European American men. The 
average number of years of experience in the academy was 21.6 years, with an average of 
21.25 years in administrative roles. Accomplished in their roles, these men administrators 
had an average publication rate of 6.5 refereed journal articles in the last five years, 2.4 
book chapters, 3 books, and 12.7 national/international conference presentations over the 
last five years. Many of the men administrators had also had experience as both teachers 
and administrators in the preK-12 school and community college system. 

Iterations of the Delphi 

After receiving the consent forms back from the participants, we started the first 
iteration of the Delphi during which we asked participants to provide markers and/or 
components of their own resiliency. All queries that we sent gave participants approximately 
6-15 days in which to respond. This timeframe was dependent on the type of response 
requested and the academic calendar of most universities, since all of the universities with 
which the men were affiliated experienced a spring break during the third iteration. 

Following the first iteration and throughout the study, we met online and through a 
conference call as a research team to discuss the data collected. From the first responses, 
we studied the markers and components of resilience and looked for similar responses. 

When it appeared that responses were similar in content or context we collated such 
responses and discussed among the research team if the responses were indeed similar in 
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content or context. Ultimately we collapsed similar responses into 14 descriptive phrases. 
These markers and components of resiliency in aggregate were sent back out to participants 
for their review and critique. 

When the markers and components were returned a second time, participants had 
been asked to rank their top 10 components and markers. We reviewed the rankings and 
comments and suggestions made by the participants, generated a collective summary of all 
participants' comments, and sent it out a third time. Simultaneously we asked for 
participants to describe an event that demonstrated their ability to overcome a conflict at 
work by relying on their resiliency. When the rankings were returned a third time, as a 
research team we rank ordered the markers and components of resiliency again and 
carefully read and discussed each response regarding participants' accounts of resiliency. 

We then sent out another email query, asking participants to address how educational 
administration programs might foster resiliency in men administrators. 

When we received the participants' accounts regarding educational leadership 
programs fostering resiliency in male administrators, the research team met online and in a 
conference call again and read and discussed participants' response. We then took the last 
rankings of markers and components and returned them to the participants for a final 
review. We asked them to interpret on the aggregate material in terms of their own 
resiliency and male leadership and to respond once more. Participants also were invited to 
make any comments about resiliency or the study if they wished. The research team met 
online and in a conference call again, having read all responses, and discussed the 
similarities and differences of the responses. We then scheduled another conference call to 
reflect on and analyze the data. 

Analysis and Findings 

Initially participants were asked to identify components and/or markers of their own 
resiliency. During the iteration, one participant commented in an email that he wondered if 
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we wanted an impulsive or deliberate response, pointing out the differences in the 
responses that we would collect and the effects it would have on the study. We encouraged 
the participant to contribute in the manner he felt appropriate and that worked within the 
timeframe. After gathering all responses from the group, as a research team we identified 
components and markers noted by more than one participant, discussed whether the 
content and context of the components and markers were indeed similar, carefully blended 
a few of the similar, overlapping themes, and then resubmitted the list to the group for the 
next iteration. Participants were encouraged to review and critique the list and to add any 
additional markers and/or components of resiliency if they desired. 

Participants once again responded, one of the participants commenting that he might 
not have collapsed two items as we had and another wondering whether participants should 
brainstorm or deliberate in their responses. However, no additional items as markers or 
components were added. Participants were also asked to rank order the list from most 
important to least important, using the numbers one for most important and ten for least 
important. Ultimately, we found that 12 markers or components of resiliency were identified 
by the participants. We collated the rankings and Table 1 represents the order in which 
items were ranked by the group as a whole. 

We investigated whether the components of resiliency as described by the men in 
the study could be described as masculine or feminine based on the extant literature. For 
example, the literature classified components and markers such as authoritative, decisive, 
controlling (Hudson & Rea, 2005), transactional (Aburdene & Naisbitt, 1992), taking charge 
(Getskow, 1996), assertive, powerful (Brunner, 1999; Steinberg, 1993), ambitious 
(Steinberg, 1993); competitive (Steinberg, 1993); listening for facts (Shakeshaft, 1989), 
unemotional, distant, competitive (Ryan, 2005), competent and rational (Broverman, 
Broverman, Clarkson, Rosenkrantz, & Vogel, 1970; Broverman, Vogel, Broverman, 

Clarkson, & Rosenkrantz, 1972) as masculine. Components and markers aligned with terms 
like empowerment, teaching, openness (Aburdene & Naisbitt, 1992), collaboration, working 
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through people (Brunner, 1999), listening (Broverman, Broverman, Clarkson, Rosenkrantz, 
& Vogel, 1970; Broverman, Vogel, Broverman, Clarkson, & Rosenkrantz, 1972); and 
emotional intimacy (Gardiner, 2002), the literature classified as feminine. For those 
components and markers which we could not classify as either feminine or masculine per 
the literature or those which we felt had elements of both, we labeled as both masculine 
and feminine. The participants' rankings suggested that these male leaders perceive their 
resiliency as being maintained by what would be described in the literature as an interplay 
of both genders (see Table 1). 

Table 1: Delphi participants' identified key components and markers of resiliency ranked in 


order of importance 

Components and Markers 

Ranking 

Perceived Gender 

Response per Literature 

Adaptability, flexibility 

1 

Feminine 

Keeping balance 

2 

Feminine 

Persistence 

3 

Masculine 

Believing in others 

4 

Feminine 

Keeping my word 

5 

Masculine 

Commitment to vision 

6 

Masculine 

Keeping perspective 

7 

Masculine/Feminine 

Maturity 

8 

Masculine/Feminine 

Positive self concept 

9 

Masculine 

Exercise 

10 

Masculine 

Spiritual foundation 

11 

Feminine 

Courage to take risks 

12 

Masculine 


Episodes of Resiliency 

After the participants had reviewed and ranked the markers and components of 
resiliency, we asked them to provide a description of an event that demonstrated their 
ability to overcome a conflict at work by relying on one or more of their markers or 
components of resiliency. We discovered that their discussion tended to focus on how they 
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were adaptable and flexible in their work, how they had to lead during difficult times, and 
how this shaped their resiliency. 

Male-Male Competition. These resilient men sometimes found themselves at odds 
with others in academe, yet they supported others as well as themselves. For example, 
when one participant was working with a group of peers on an accreditation issue, he 
noticed they were doing so well that they were likely to receive a large percentage of the 
total points available. "We were standing at 21 out of the maximum 24 points, which put us 
equal to other universities we wanted to be seen alongside, but now we had a chance to top 
them." This participant felt that his resiliency was substantiated through his work with the 
team: 


Firstly, I trusted the team to come up with the best they could and they delivered. 
Secondly, I was tired and stressed by the experience but knew I had one more task 
left in me (persistence). Thirdly, we knew we were OK and sitting on "good" and this 
was good enough to put us equal to the competition. 

One participant claimed that making it through the task meant that he "was well on the way 
to winning the battle." 

Another participant spoke of always "bouncing back," his resilience being a 
consistent theme throughout his life. Fie initially related a story from high school and his 
ambition to graduate as one of the top ten seniors. Flowever, a difficult course threatened 
his plans: "My targeted goal of achieving one of the top ten spots was disintegrating before 
my eyes!" The participant succeeded in ultimately making an "A" in the course, attributing 
his resilience to have "faith that things would go well; the belief that I would meet my 
targeted goal; I was persistent in my study of algebra...practice, practice, practice; I asked 
for help from teachers and friends." 

Thus, we found that these men saw their resiliency as relying heavily on persistence. 
They became committed to a vision and remained steadfast. They believed they could make 
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it through any challenge. Indeed, they viewed their challenges through a competitive lens. 
To accomplish their goals, they had to "win." We were reminded of Steinberg's (1993) 
explanation of Jungian archetypes, those of masculinity and achievement conflicts, where 
men are rewarded in their masculinity for success, as well as the man and the mask, where 
men's egos adapt and present themselves to the environment. Our participants referred to 
what Steinberg and Jung identified as the "male-male competition." We were also reminded 
that resiliency comes from a personal ability to adapt to situations or the environment. 
Indeed, even some of the resiliency scholars used the same discourse of one of these two 
participants. Whereby one participant talked of the need to beat the competition and 
another to win the battle, Wang, et al. (1994) additionally spoke of the ability to conquer 
[emphasis ours] personal vulnerabilities and adversities effectively. Making it through 
challenges is also how another participant related something about his resiliency. He 
commented, "I define resilience as the tenacity to continue working toward those things 
even when defeated or discouraged." 

Man and the Mask. Working through defeat and discouragement, the same 
participant spoke about being put in leadership roles by others. He questioned: "Does it 
count as resilience if I keep finding myself in leadership positions without really choosing to 
do so, but keep slogging on to make the best of it anyway?" 

An additional participant became knowledgeable about his resilience from a different 
direction. He spoke about an incident in which he felt that it would be difficult to rebound, if 
ever. Yet, he 

...knew from past experience that what seems to be a threat to a unit often becomes 
an opportunity to reexamine priorities. With the support of remaining colleagues and 
my family, I soon rebounded and led a 'new' organization toward having a strong 
program for current and future students. 
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Still another participant saw his resiliency in terms of being able to distance himself from 
challenging situations. He stated, 

I was able to view situations from a logical rather than a 'personal' point of view. I 
was prepared to defend our organization because we had not been involved in any 
wrong-doing and I knew it...I stuck with what I knew was right about our policies and 
practices, yet I have to admit that when I got over the fact that it was not personal. 

This participant found that, for him to be resilient, he needed to be logical, to keep 
perspective, to distance himself from the situation, and view it as a contest—something to 
be won or lost. His role in this episode might be characterized as that of warrior or hero of 
someone who was placed in a leadership role, fulfilling leadership responsibilities and often 
in the role of the "hero" simply because others called upon them. Steinberg defines this 
Jungian archetype as the "man and the mask. Because of their sex, men are "adapting their 
egos [and actions] to fit social expectations" (p. 63). The literature casts this role - and that 
of the other participants who need to fulfill the role of a man and hero - as distinctly 
masculine (Jung, 1964; Steinberg, 1993; Wang, et. al., 1994). In these episodes it appears 
that the men, are fighting adversaries and fulfilling roles they have been placed in. Fighting 
against adversities or wrong, they needed to persist in their goals and to be "undefeated" 
and always competent to execute the truth. Validation of their resiliency was external; 
validation was winning the war. 

Fostering Resiliency 

Participants also were asked to address how educational administration programs 
might foster resiliency in men administrators. They seemed to be of somewhat different 
minds on this topic. One participant did not seem certain that educational administration 
programs could foster resiliency. A participant initially explained, "I can't think of a way to 
prepare people in a licensure program to be resilient." 
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"We-Males" Category. Other participants seemed to have clearer impressions of 
how educational administration programs could foster resiliency in administrators. For 
example, one participant felt that administrator candidates needed to learn to "reflect on 
who they are and what they value and what they think they are going to do about it." 
Another suggested, 

Program personnel assume that participants have an understanding of who they are 
as a person and administrator. Educational leadership programs need to assist and 
guide students in outlining their values, beliefs, biases and character 
strengths/weaknesses. Participating in activities that define and help solidify the self 
are extremely important in fostering resiliency. 

Others talked about the need for students to become aware of resiliency through 
modeling. One participant specifically remarked, 

The best approach might be to foster awareness of its [resiliency's] importance. 
Provide role plays of difficult dilemmas and consider how best to resolve the issues 
and then move on. Share case studies or personal examples of how others or you 
have overcome difficulties that have and will continue to face all administrators. 

Another participant wrote that an important consideration to foster resiliency would be to 
use "resiliency scenarios." He stated, 

Experiences/scenarios can be analyzed, discussed and in some cases role played. 
Students can be asked to develop scenarios containing resiliency components. They 
can discuss the reasons for selecting specific as well as a combination of 
components. Further, students can discuss how the components relate to their 


person. 
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This participant found that resiliency could be fostered in some specific ways. He 
suggested that students study resiliency models. He believed that students could learn from 
studying models that provided insight into resiliency concepts and characteristics. He felt 
that a student could use the models for comparison to his "defined self." If such students 
were also able to meet and discuss the concept with resilient individuals, then a better 
understanding of how to become resilient could be fostered. 

Thus, we note that participants felt like students needed to know who they were and 
what they valued, "to know thyself." Our male participants spoke of the value of modeling 
to support the development of self-understanding. Steinberg's (1993) Jungian archetypes 
aided us again in viewing this strong need. In this masculinity study we found the archetype 
of identification and conflict, a sort of "we-males" category. Steinberg defined this category 
as 'men who are defining their identities will turn to models of "authority in masculinity" (p. 
67). Furthermore our values are often founded upon our personal knowledge of ourselves 
and others like most us (Kogut & Zander, 1992; Nonaka &Takeuchi, 1995; Schein, 1992; 
Starratt, 2003). As argued by Jung (1964), Steinberg (1993), Butler (2004) and others, 
identity and "knowing oneself" is largely shaped and controlled by others and their 
perceptions of who we are based in part by our sex. These scholars point out what may 
occur is a further division of those unlike us. Although our participants spoke about the 
importance of self awareness, these scholars argued that how students identify themselves 
and model their resiliency may, in large part, rely upon their images of those like them—by 
how leaders of their own sex behave and, in turn, are expected to behave. 

Achievement Conflict. Still another participant described the coursework necessary 
to foster resiliency. He said that courses should "concentrate on the culture of higher 
education" as it tends to reward individuals, rather than team efforts. He believed, "In a 
culture of individualism and independence, people have to be very persistent in 
accomplishing their work goals - resiliency would be couched in persistence and not giving 
up..." However, a couple of the participants were careful to note what seemed to us, and 
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sometimes to them, a careful and deliberate foray into a more feminine way of leading or 
knowing. For example, one participant stated that by acknowledging "my weaknesses 
[emphasis ours]... to some extent this has put me in touch with what might be termed the 
'feminine' side of my leadership." These comments resonate with Steinberg's explanation of 
Jung's category of the "Achievement Conflict." Steinberg comments that to break away from 
others not within the "we-males category," men must acquire external achievement, 
markers that keep them from being considered "failures or feminine" (p. 98). We wondered 
if these comments were references to separation of the masculine from the "unfit" feminine 
(Steinberg, 1993). 

Unlike the other participants, one participant who initially could not think of a way to 
foster resiliency eventually provided an explanation of what might foster resiliency among 
aspiring administrators. Using quotations of others from his memory or notes, he provided 
some fodder for though by likening other characteristics to resiliency. He used these quotes 
to demonstrate what might foster resiliency. For example, he used a "voice" of a 
superintendent to express where resiliency might come from: 

You know just who you are, who your mother taught you to be, and your dad, and 
just your ethics and values, and all those things come into play when you're a 
superintendent or administrator. Is that fairness? Is that equity? Is it caring about 
people? Is it caring about kids? That's basic gut-level stuff. 

The same participant explained that he also looked at focusing on the element of time to 
demonstrate resiliency. In writing about James Joyce, he stated, 

Only someone driven at an early age to conceive time in large uninterrupted chunks 
- as weeks, months, terms, academic years, and holidays, as seasons in the Church 
calendar - could have assembled the necessary habits and the perspective for such 


an undertaking. 
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Finally, the same participant relayed his understanding of Greenfield's concept of 
giving aspiring administrators "short-term experiences that would be life changing." The 
idea would be to place these aspiring administrators "in total environments that are alien to 
what they regard as normal and natural." Examples of such foreign environments and the 
positions the aspiring administrators would take include as monks in secluded monasteries 
perched on the sides of mountains where vows of silence are taken; as bouncers or 
bartenders or managers of discos; or as orderlies or patients in mental institutions. This 
participant noted, then, that resiliency might be fostered through one's basic values, being 
able to "weather" time, and having experiences outside one's norms, of getting in touch 
with how others think and live. 

In our participants' responses, we noted a clear emphasis on focusing on one's self 
or knowing what one believed in and stood for. At times, resiliency was compared to change 
and life experiences of oneself and others. Like the rankings participants had provided 
earlier, they spoke of resiliency in terms of being adaptable, yet they also spoke of 
resiliency as being something deliberate, almost tangible, something which could be 
discovered and followed if one was persistent. With reality as an external force, using 
resiliency, our male participants could "win;" they could conquer whatever adversity arose. 
As Ulysses, himself, our resilient male educational leaders discovered that they could face 
an adversary, go into battle and win the day, only to move onto another foe. 

Talking about leadership from the male perspective was been a bit problematic for 
us. As one participant from our women's study commented, "Why men? Every book about 
leadership that you've read has been the masculine interpretation of leadership." Initially, 
we thought, good question: Why men? Don't we have enough of their perspective regarding 
leadership? But stepping back from the stereotypes and the debates continuing on about 
gender, we realized that men have had their identities shaped as well by social 
constructions. One might argue that they feel greater pressure to succumb to these 
stereotypes: who argues with becoming a certain way when it will guarantee power? 
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Discussion and Conclusion 

Most participants did seem to believe, ultimately, that educational administration 
programs could cultivate resiliency, perhaps in ways that are not so complex. Initially, this 
is what we thought. But, as we went through discussion of what the data were revealing, we 
felt the study expanding. We kept returning to our perceptions of how the entire Delphi 
process had unfolded. Quick to criticize ourselves, a distinctly feminine characteristic, we 
believed additional perspectives could be useful. We decided to try a new tack in navigating 
the process. We brought in another researcher, a male junior faculty member, with an 
interest in resiliency and who desired to be a part of such research. We believed that an 
additional look at the data would give us an opportunity to see the data through another's 
eyes. As well, we steered a course back into the literature. 

In our own iterations of the data, we critiqued the process and questioned not only 
what the participants had written, but how and when they responded. We noted that the 
men appeared to be somewhat slow in responding and several had commented that they 
had not really thought in terms of their own resilience or of that of other men. At times it 
had been difficult to get our participants to respond and we sent out several reminders 
during each iteration. We questioned their commitment to the study. We questioned their 
seeming need to critique the process. We were reminded of Miller's (2005) work in regards 
to how men used to lead: "There was certainly great reluctance to share, let alone discuss 
problems or concerns that might leave them feeling vulnerable" (p. 619). One manager in 
Miller's study commented, "I got to my position by winning and beating the rest, and by 
using my power and authority. Now I'm being asked to encourage and support and work 
with you. If you think it's hard for you, I've got 43 years of habit to change" (p. 621). 
Something resonated with us. We pondered whether their being the "object" of our study 
and whether our own gender in running the study had altered the typical ways of navigating 


for these male leaders. 
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So, we looked at the process further, a research team of three now, two females and 
a male. We noted that some of the participants had wanted to do things differently. They 
certainly had challenged the process more than our female participants in the first phase of 
the study. Perhaps, Rosenthal, Jones, and Rosenthal (2003) had aptly described what we 
had encountered, that "men are more interested in accomplishing the task at hand and 
more likely to offer opinions and talk in general" (p. 100). Maybe we were seeing what 
Miller had seen, that, like the men in her study, "this was a new learning and a new way of 
working for these men who had long ago learned that the hallmarks of success in a 
masculine world were action, control, individuality, achievement, and competition" (p. 622). 
Indeed, we had "heard" such discourse in their comments as well. 

We knew that "un-layering/undoing gender [would be] difficult. Gender appears to 
be so deeply structured into society, individual psychology, identity, and sexuality that 
eradicating it will be extremely difficult" (Gardiner, 2002, p. 3). But, we felt certain that 
while we were hearing the men's voices as masculine, we were also hearing something 
more, something more simple than binary gender discourse. And what we heard was not 
necessarily either masculine or feminine. The discourse we heard went against the older 
grain of "binaries that now seem simplistic of and potentially distorting and exclusionary" (p. 
12 ). 

We were reminded once again of the ranking of resiliency components (See Table 1). 
Whereas when the men related their resiliency episodes and how educational leadership 
programs could foster resiliency, much of what they related could be characterized as 
distinctly masculine discourse. We saw needs to overcome, conquer, win, and a notion that 
reality was external to them. Such comments and discourse fit rather tidily into a nicely 
arranged masculine box—and into resiliency theory. However, we also noticed that the 
rankings themselves very nearly betray this external reality. We find that the top two 
components or markers (adaptability/flexibility, keeping balance) of the men's resiliency 
were characterized as feminine by the literature. Adaptability/ flexibility and keeping 
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balance seem to be personally-held components, ones internalized or ones requiring 
individuals to look internally, not externally, for their reality. Fourth in the rankings we 
noted "believing in others," which was also characterized as feminine. 

The only masculine component or markers of resiliency in the top four rankings was 
persistence. Yet, as we just noted, the episodes related by the participants were seemingly 
masculine in discourse. Could it be that these men are free in the way they think about their 
resiliency but are restricted in their actions as indicated by the literature? On one hand, 

Miller (2005) and Steinberg (1993) posit that there is less freedom for men to define 
themselves in feminine terms because every way they have learned to define themselves is 
not to be the "other," that to be feminine is weak and submissive. Our study suggests a 
slight difference, however: our participants, when defining their resiliency, appeared to feel 
somewhat freer in using feminine terms. When demonstrating their resiliency or considering 
how to foster it in others, however, our participants clearly discussed doing so in masculine 
ways. Because our participants could describe their behavior using both genders does not 
mean that they wanted perceptions of their behavior to be as flexible. Whereas our 
participants apparently wanted to describe themselves in more multi-dimensional gendered 
terms, they still seemed to seek masculine labeling. To be perceived otherwise, they 
suggest, is not valued in the collective—and is still problematic for themselves. 

Resilient male educational leaders are narrowed by social constructs. Like the women 
in the first phase of the Delphi study, male leaders find their range of acting as a leader 
restricted, bounded. Through their privilege, men have been the ones to actively design 
these social constraints, undoubtedly their own oppression; they epitomize the "oppressed/ 
oppressor" (Messner, 2000; Weber, 1998, p. 29). Their leadership, however, does not fall 
neatly into the attributes described in masculinity theory. At least, in this study our male 
educational leaders talked as leaders willing to define themselves in multi-dimensional 
gendered terms, but when they described their behavior, they boasted of being on a quest 
for the self, of being heroic in battle, and of taking their teams into victory. In a way that 
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was not apparent to them, they portrayed their resilient leadership as having one foot in 
contemporary times and the other firmly on the helm of Ulysses' ship. 
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